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FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  TOWN  POPULATION. 


However  desirable  it  may  be  that  every  family  should  have  exclusive 
occupation  of  a   certain  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  the  present 
crowded  state  of  our  cities,  such  an  arrangement  is  clearly  impossible. 
As   a   matter   of  fact,  there  are  immense  numbers  of  persons,  even  in 
comparatively   comfortable  circumstances,  who  are   obliged  to    content, 
themselves  with  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  a  house.     The  great  mass 
of  people,  now  living  in  London,  do  not  need  houses,  but  apartments. 
It  is  certain  that  ordinary  London  houses  are  very  ill-adapted  for   any 
kind  of  joint  residence.       With  one  narrow  staircase  for  general  com- 
munication, with  one  kitchen,  and  one  set  of  domestic  appliances,   there 
is  every  opportunity  for  joint  occupants  to  annoy  one  another,  but  very 
little  facility  for  promoting  their  own  or  each  other's  comfort,     A  single 
man,  who  is  not  veiy  fastidious,  can  find  tolerably  comfortable  lodgings 
in  most  localities  of  London  ;  but  it  is  very  hard  to  find  lodgings  where 
a  family,  or  even  a  married  couple,  can  be  comfortably  accommodated. 
In  general,  there  is  no  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  respectability  of  the 
people   living  above  or  below.     You  can  hardly  feel  at  home  where,  in 
passing  from  one  of  your   rooms  to   another,   you   are  apt   to  come   in 
contact  with  all  kinds  of  strangers.     If  you  want  more  than  the  orthodox 
"two  rooms,"  you  will  probably  have  to  put  up  with  the  back  attic  or 
a  room  in  the  next  street. 

The  advantages  of  large  buildings,  comprising  a  great  number  of 
residences,  as  compared  with  separate  houses,  in  large  cities,  are  so 
numerous  as  to  take  up  some  space  in  the  mere  enumeration,  and  so 
obvious  that  it  seems  hardly  necessaiy  to  name  them  to  a  reasonable 
being.  The  comfort  of  having  the  precise  number  of  rooms  that  one 
requires,  conveniently  situated  altogether  on  one  floor,  and  in  case  of  an 
increase   in    family,    being    able    to    obtain    aadditiona!    accommodation 
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under  the  same  roof;  the  saving  in  ground  rent  ;  the  greater  facility  for 
having  dwellings  constructed  in  a  sound  and  substantial  manner ;  the 
greater  privacy  afforded  by  sound-proof  walls  and  floors,  so  that  musical 
people  can  indulge  their  tastes  without  annoyance  to  neighbours  ;  the 
great  safety  from  robbery  ;  the  better  security  in  respect  of  fire  ;  the 
better  sanitary  arrangements  ;  the  increased  facilities  for  ventilation  and 
for  the  adaptation  of  warming  apparatus ;  the  satisfaction  and  self- 
respect  arising  from  the  living  in  a  noble  building  ;  the  utilisation  of  the 
unoccupied  spaces  between  the  buildings  as  ornamental  grounds,  in  place 
of  our  hideous  "  back-yards,' '  useful  only  to  the  cats  ; — these  and 
many  other  advantages  afford  a  series  of  topics  upon  which  many 
volumes  might  be  written. 

In  these  large  buildings  there  might  be  arrangements  for  the  supply 
of  necessaries  to  the  residents.  Experience  would  prove  whether  it 
was  more  desirable  to  adopt  the  "  Co-operative  Store  "  system  in  re- 
turning the  surplus  profits  in  the  form  of  ''dividends"  on  the  purchases, 
or  simply  to  sell  the  various  articles  to  the  residents  at  as  near  cost 
price  as  possible.  There  might  be  a  kitchen,  from  which  cooked 
provisions  could  be  supplied  to  the  residents,  and  general  dining  and 
refreshment  rooms  for  the  use  of  those  who  did  not  prefer  taking  their 
meals  in  their  own  apartments. 

Arrangements  might  be  made  by  which  the  residents  would  obtain 
the  attendance  they  require  at  far  less  expense  than  is  now  incurred  by 
keeping  servants  in  private  houses.  Household  work,  like  most  other 
work,  can  be  done  more  economically  on  a  large  scale,  and  labour  would 
be  saved  by  various  mechanical  appliances  not  applicable  to  small 
houses.  Every  real  comfort  and  enjoyment  might  be  obtained  in  our 
model  building  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  elsewhere.  Those  whose 
tastes  would  load  them  in  other  directions  might  be  freed  from,  all  con- 
cern or  trouble  in  house-keeping.  On  the  other  hand,  those  ladies  who 
cannot  be  happy  altogether  without  domestic  occupation,  might  have 
their  apartments  so  arranged  as  to  have  all  household  operations  carried 
on  under  their  own  eye.  Each  tenement  might  be  made,  if  its  occupant 
so  desired,  a  complete  residence  within  itself. 

The  objections  to  this  mode  of  life  which  may  occur  to  some 
people  will  prove  on  examination  to  be  imaginary  rather  than  real.  It 
cannot  be  any  rational  objection  to  a  Restaurant  that  it  is  under  the 
same  roof  as  one's  private  apartments.     To  have  one's  dinner  passed  up 
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from  the  kitchen  by  a  lift,  cannot  be  more  "  socialistic"  or  "  revolution- 
ary" than  to  have  it  brought  from  the  "  eating-house"  round  the 
corner.  The  notion  that  there  can  be  less  privacy  in  a  residence  that 
opens  upon  a  corridor  than  in  one  which  opens  upon  a  street,  is  too 
childish  to  deserve  notice.  Xo  reasonable  person  can  object  to  strangers 
living  on  the  floor  above  him  or  the  floor  below  him  in  a  substantial  building 
where  no  sound  is  communicated  to  give  evidence  of  a  neighbour's  pro- 
ceedings. The  stairs  might  be  a  real  objection  to  living  en  the  upper 
floors  of  a  very  lofty  building  ;  but  this  objection  would  be  almost 
wholly  removed  in  a  large  building  so  arranged  that  every  want  could  be 
supplied  without  going  off  one's  own  floor. 

The  most  economical  use  of  space  in  our  crowded  cities  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty.  Every  square  yard  of  ground  needlessly 
covered  with  building  is  so  much  of  fresh  air  and  of  the  light  of  heaven 
taken  from  myriads  of  human  beings.  By  arranging  that  the  household 
work  for  a  large  number  of  residents  shall  be  done  on  a  combined  plan, 
a  vast  amount  of  space  will  be  saved  that  is  now  taken  up  by  offices, 
and  in  summer  time  a  considerable  portion  of  the  smoke  that  now  defiles 
our  atmosphere  will  be  dispensed  with. 

There  are  now  many  vacant  spaces  in  London  where  houses  have 
been  demolished  ;  there  are  public  improvements  still  projected,  which 
will  cause  further  destruction  of  existing  buildings.  There  are  portions 
of  land  still  unoccupied,  near  to  convenient  stations  on  the  Suburban 
Railways,  and  there  is  at  the  present  time  an  abundant  supply  of  money 
available  for  safe  and  advantageous  investment.  All  circumstances 
combine  to  render  the  present  a  most  favourable  opportunity  for  starting 
a  movement  which,  while  introducing  a  vast  social  reform,  will  afford  a 
singularly  secure  and  remunerative  investment  for  capital.  It  is  well 
known  that  buildings,  arranged  to  let  in  "  Flats,"  01  '•  Chambers," 
suitable  for  persons  in  comfortable  cirumstances,  realise  an  enormous 
rent. 

The  same  considerations  will  apply,  though  with  somewhat  less 
force,  to  smaller  towns.  All  classes  of  society,  except,  perhaps,  the  very 
rich,  would  benefit  immensely  from  the  arrangements  here  suggested. 
It  is  possible  that  the  labouring  classes  may  be  more  reluctant  to  change 
their  habits,  and  that  their  want  of  refinement  may  render  them  less 
disposed  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  commodious  and  elegant 
dwelling  ;  but  if  the  example  is  set  by  the  more  educated  portion  of  the 


community,  if  some,  considerable  section  of  the  middle  classes  should 
adopt  a  mode  of  life  which  will  give  the  poor  all  the  rational  enjoyments 
open  to  the  rich,  it  cannot  he  doubted  that  the  more  needy  classes  would 
sooner  or  later  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  social  reformation. 

Can  anything  be  more  lamentable  than  to  see  every  spot  of  pleasan 
country,  within  an  easy  distance  of  a  great  city,  invaded  by  hateful 
rows  of  hideous  cottages  and  dismal  villas  ?  Imagine  a  noble  building, 
in  a  lovely  garden,  near  some  railway  station,  within  four  or  six  miles 
of  the  City,  accommodating  four  or  five  hundred  people,  and  affording 
them  every  comfort  and  convenience  at  the  lowest  cost  ;  is  it  conceivable 
that  any  creature,  worth  calling  human,  can  be  otherwise  than  delighted 
with  such  a  picture,  as  contrasted  with  the  detestable  suburbs  that  we 
see  extending  their  dreary  length  in  all  directions  ?  If  England  is  to 
remain  a  habitable  country  for  any  rational  human  creature  that  is  not 
wholly  destitute  of  taste,  it  is  high  time  for  this  eternal  cottage-building 
to  be  stopped  in  some  way.  The  buildings  we  are  imagining  would  be 
in  themselves  tasteful  objects,  and  with  the  intervening  gardens,  would 
make  so  pleasing  a  picture,  that  we  could  well  endure  to  have  the  whole 
kingdom  converted  into  one  great  city  so  constructed. 

Can  any  argument  be  needed  to  show  that  the  erection  of  such 
buildings  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  advantageous  modes  of  investing 
money  ?  Even  supposing  the  shareholders  to  receive  thirty  per  cent  for 
their  outlay,  an  immense  class  of  persons  would  be  vastly  benefited  by 
having  such  places  to  live  in.  Many  single  men,  who  now  require  two 
rooms  in  the  ordinary  lodging-houses,  would  be  comfortable  enough  with 
one  room  in  our  model  building,  having  ready  access  at  all  times  to  a 
reading-room  or  refreshment-room.  A  man  who  now  pays  12s.  a  week  for 
lodgings  might  occupy  a  room  which  would  cost  £50.  Allowing  £50 
for  furniture,  and  charging  £7.  10s.  a  year  for  this,  the  difference  between 
.£31.  4s.  and  £10  leaves  a  large  margin  for  profit  and  expenses. 

It  is  useless  to  ask  why  arrangements  so  obviously  reasonable  have 
not  yet  been  carried  out  ?  This  is  one  of  the  many  illustrations  afforded 
by  history  of  the  infinite  depth  of  human  stupidity,  liecent  years  have 
so  accustomed  us  to  see  the  "wisdom  of  our  forefathers  '  set  aside  in 
favour  of  common  sense,  that  we  need  not  despair  of  seeing  our  cities 
filled  with  habitations  adapted  for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  rational 
beings.. 
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